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EXTRACTS FROM CLARKSON’S “PORTRAITURE 
OF QUAKERISM.” 
(Continued from page 659.) 

The Quakers conceive again from these ex- 
pressions of the Apostle, that these two prin- 
ciples in man are different from each other ; 
they are mentioned under the distinct names of 
the spirit of man, and of the spirit of God. 
The former they suppose to relate to the under- 
standing: the latter conjointly to the under- 
standing and to the heart. The former can be 
brought into use at all times, if the body of a 
man be in health. The latter is not at his 
own disposal. Man must wuit for its inspira- 
tions. Like the wind, it bloweth when it 
listeth. Man also, when he feels this divine 
influence, feels that it is distinct from his rea- 
son. When it is gone, he feels the loss of it, 
though all his rational faculties bealive. “Those,” 
says Alexander Arscott, “‘who have this experi- 
ence, certainly know that as at times, in their 
silent retirements and humble waitings upon 
God, they receive an understanding of his will, 
relating to their present duty, in such a clear 
light as leaves no doubt or hesitation, so at 
other times, when this is withdrawn from them, 
they are at a loss again, and see themselves, as 
they really are, ignorant and destitute.” 

The Quakers again understand by these ex- 
pressions of the Apostle, which is the point in- 
sisted upon in this chapter, that human reason, 
or the spirit of man which is within him, and 
the divine principle of life and light which is 
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the spirit of God residing in his body or temple, 
are so different in their powers, that the former 
cannot enter into the province of the latter. 
As water cannot penetrate the same bodies, 
which fire can, so neither can reason the same 
subjects as the spiritual faculty. 

The Quakers, however, do not deny, that 
human reason is powerful within its own pro- 
vince. It may discover in the beautiful struc- 
ture of the Universe, and in the harmony and 
fitness of all its parts, the hand of a great con- 
triver. It may conclude upon attributes, as 
belonging to the same. It may see the fitness 
of virtue, and deduce from thence a speculative 
morality. They only say that it is incompetent 
to spiritual discernment. But though they be- 
lieve the two spirits to be thus distinct in their 
powers, they believe them, I apprehend, to be 
so far connected in religion that the spirit of 
God can only act upon a reasonable being. 
Thus light and the power of sight are distinct 
things. Yet the power of sight is nothing 
without light, nor can light operate upon any 
other organ than the eye to produce vision. 

This proposition may be farther elucidated 
by making a comparison between the powers 
of men, and those of the brute-creation. An 
animal is compounded of body and instinct. If 
we were to endeavor to cultivate this instinct, 
we might make the animal tame and obedient. 
We might impress his sensitive powers, so that 
he might stop or go forward at our voice. We 
might bring him, in some instances, to an imi- 
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tation of outward gestures and sounds. But 
all the years of his Jife, and centuries of life 
in his progeny would pass away, and we should 
never be able so to improve his instinct into 
intellect as to make him comprehend the af- 
fairs of aman. He would never understand 
the meaning of his goings in, or of his goings 
out, or of his pursuits in life, or of his progress 
in science. So neither could any education so 
improve the reason of man into the divine prin. 
ciple of light within him, as that he should 
understand spiritual things; for the things of 
God are only discernible by the spirit of God. 

This doctrine, that there is no understanding 
of divine things except through the medium 
of the divine principle which dwells in the 
temple of man, was no particular notion of 
George Fox, or of the succeeding Quakers, 
though undoubtedly they have founded more 
upon it than other Christians. Those, who 
had the earliest access to the writings of the 
evangelists and apostles, believed the propo- 
sition. All the ancient fathers of the church 
considered it as the corner-stone of the Chris- 
tian fabric. The most celebrated of the re- 
formers held it in the same light. The divines, 
who followed these, adopted it as their creed 
also; and by these it has been handed down 
to other Christian communities, and is retained 
as an essential doctrine by the church of 
England, at the present day. 

The Quakers adduce many authorities in be- 
half of this proposition, but the following may 
suffice. 

“It is the inward master,” says St. Augus- 
tine, “ that teacheth. Where this inspiration is 
wanting, it is in vain that words from without 
are beaten in.” 

Luther says, ‘‘ No man can rightly know 
God, unless he immediately receives it from 
his holy spirit, except he finds it by experience 
in himself; and in this experience the Holy 
Spirit teacheth as in his proper school, out of 
which school nothing is taught but mere talk.” 

Calvin, on Luke 10: 21, says, “ Here the 
natural wisdom of man is so puzzled, and is 
at such a loss, that the first step of profiting 
in the school of Christ is to give it up or re- 
nounce it. For by this natural wisdom, as by 
a veil before our eyes, we are hindered from 
attaining the mysteries of God, which are not 
revealed but uvto babes and little ones. For 
neither do flesh and blood reveal, nor doth 
the natural man perceive, the things that are 
of the spirit. But the ductrine of God is rather 
foolishness to him, because it can only be spirit- 
ually judged. The assistance therefore of the 
holy spirit is in this case necessary, or rather, 
his power alone is efficacious.” 

Dr. Smith observes, in his select discourses, 
“ Besides the outward Revelation of God’s will 
to men, there is also an inward impression of 


it in their minds and spirits, which is in a more 
especial manner attributed to God. We can- 
not see divine things but ina divine light. God 
only, who is the true light, and in whom there 
is no darkness at all, can so shine out of him- 
self upon our glossy understandings, as to beget 
in them a picture of himself, his own will and 
pleasure, and turn the soul (as the phrase is 
in Job) like wax or clay to the seal of his own 
light and love. He that made our souls in his 
own image and likeness, can easily find a way 
into them. The word that God speaks, having 
found a way into the soul, imprints itself there, 
as with the point of a diamond, and becomes 
(to borrow Plato’s expression) ‘a word written 
in the Soul of the learner.’ Men may teach 
the grammer and rhetoric; but God teaches 
the divinity. Thus it is God alone that ac- 
quaints the soul with the truths of revelation.” 

The learned Jeremy Taylor, bishop of Down 
aod Connor, speaks in a similar manner in his 
sermon de Via L[ntelligentie. “Now in this 
inquiry,” says he, “I must take one thing for 
granted, which is, that every good man is 
taught of God. And indeed, unless he teach 
us, we shall make but ill scholars ourselves, 
and worse guides to others. No man can know 
God, says Irenzeus, except he be taught of 
God. If God teaches us, then all is well ; but 
if we do not learn wisdom at his feet, from 
whence should we have it? It can come from 
no other spring.” 

Again—* those who perfect holiness in the 
fear of God, have a degree of divine knowledge 
more than we can discourse of, and more cer- 
tain than the demonstration of Geometry ; 
brighter than the sun, and indeficient as the 
light of heaven—A good man is united to God 
—As flame touches flame, and combines into 
splendor and into glory, so is the spirit of a 
man united to Christ by the spirit of God. 
Our light, on the other hand, is like a candle ; 
every word of doctrine blows it out, or spends 
the wax, and makes the light tremulous. But 
the lights of heaven are fixed and bright and 
shine for ever.” 

Cudworth, in his intellectual system, is 
wholly of the same opinion: “All the books 
and writings which we converse with, they can 
but represent spiritual objects to our under- 
standing, which yet we can never see in their 
own true figure, color, and proportion, until we 
have a divine light within to irradiate and 
shine upon them. Though there be never 
such excellent truths concerning Christ and 
his Gospel, set down in words and letters, yet 
they will be but unknown characters to us, 
until we have a living spirit within us, that can 
decypher them, until the same spirit, by secret 
wispers in our hearts, do comment upon them, 
which did at first indite them. There be many 
that understand the Greek and Hebrew of the 
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scripture, the original languages in which the| roof. A religious opportunity with them was 


text was written, that never understood the 
language of the spirit.” 
(To be continued.) 
cnswnnieaniliialiiaccade 
If thy heart yearns for love, be loving; if 
thou wouldst free mankind, be free; if thou 
wouldst have a brother frank to thee, be frank 
to him. “ But what will people say ?” Eternal 
and sure is this promise, “ Blessed are the meek, 
for they shall inherit the earth.” Only have 
faith in this, and thou wilt live high above the 
rewards and punishments of that spectral giant 
which men call Society. Be found with thine 
own conscience in that circle of duties, which 
widens ever till it enfolds all beings and touches 
the throne of God.—Z. M. Child. 





MARTHA ROUTH. 
(Continued from page 661.) 

On Sixth-day morning, a meeting appointed 
for the black people, under the care of Friends 
in that Quarter, was fully attended, and I trust 
was a time of instructive, sympathetic labor ; 
through which I hoped some would be encour- 
aged to do well. That evening we were at a 
meeting at Bristol, largely attended by those 
not of our Society, wherein, I trust, the doc- 
trines of the Gospel were opened, and reached 
the witness in many minds. We crossed the 
river to Burlington by moonlight ; and, for want 
of sufficient hands to row, were about an hour 
on the water, but were favored to land safe, and 
were again kindly received by the family of our 
valued friend John Hoskins, who had been 
acceptably and encouragingly with us in our 
travels in that neighborhood. Next morning 
we rode fifteen miles to the Monthly Meeting 
at Upper Evesham, rather a newly settled 
one ; and I rejoiced to find Friends under the 
weight and exercise thereof, that things might 
be rightly conducted; and a testimony went 
forth to animate and encourage them, in the 
continued discharge of duty, that none might 
grow weary or faint by the way. 

llth of Ninth month, First-day. At Old 
Evesham, we were at a very large mixed gather- 
ing, wherein many minds felt to me to be 
greatly afloat, far from being gathered to the 
house of prayer; and for a considerable time 
the heavens seemed to me as brass, and the 
earth as iron, and my way was shut up as in 
thick darkness ; but after the dedication of 
some others, in giving up to the pointing of 
duty, light broke forth, and counsel was opened 
in a close line, yet encouraging to the faithful, 
to the relief of my own mind. We went home 
that evening with Martha Allinson, a valuable 
Friend, who was left a widow with a large fam- 
ily of children ; and being religiously concerned 
for their welfare, the Divine blessing hath at- 
tended, so that it was pleasant to be under her 























in a very encouraging line. On Fifth-day, the 
22d, we were at the Monthly Meeting at By- 
berry, where the children of a large school, 
under Friends’ care, were requested to attend. 
Towards them and others much counsel was 
opened by several etrangers then present, and a 
hope was raised that some part at least might 
be as bread cast on the water. On Sixth-day, 
we attended the Quarterly Meeting at Haddon- 
field ; that for worship was a large mixed gath- 
ering, which has often appeared to me to ob- 
struct the opening of counsel to the members 
of vur own Society. I found nothing with 
clearness to communicate, till in the women’s 
meeting, when my mind became much dipped 
into sympathy with a number, exercised for 
the cause of Truth ; and I trust there was great 
openness to receive what appeared right to 
spread among them. 

On Seventh-day morning, we crossed the 
Delaware to Philadelphia, in company with 
divers Friends, and got in time to the meeting 
of ministers and elders, being the commence- 
ment of the Yearly Meeting, 24th of Ninth 
month, which held by adjournment till the 
evening of Ist of Tenth month ; and such meet- 
ings as I attended, among brethren and 
sisters, were mostly conducted, in a solid, 
weighty manner, tending to the help and in- 
struction one of another. The women’s meet- 
ing was much larger than I had ever before 
seen ; and there was great openness to labor 
therein, both in ministry, and for the well 
ordering of the discipline of the Church. At 
this season, the further consideration of admit- 
ting black people into membership with Friends 
was revived ; and a large committee was ap- 
pointed, wherein concerned women Friends 
were admitted. Their weighty deliberation 
felt to me to be evidently owned by Truth ; the 
result whereof was, that no distinction of color 
should be an objection, when such as requested 
to be joined with us appeared to be convinced 
of the principle we profess. This being spread 
before the Yearly Meeting was united in, with- 
out a dissenting voice. Friends had also under 
their notice the continued care of the natives, 
as opened the year before ; likewise the estab- 
lishment ofa large boarding school for Friends’ 
children. Divers women Friends with myself 
attended these committees ; and great appeared 
to be the care and benevolence of many ou 
these interesting accounts, wherein they had 
my near sympathy and sincere solicitude that 
they might be strengthened for the work. I 
attended about thirty sittings, and was re- 
newedly supported beyond expectation ; divers 
more select opportunities at our lodgings were 

reciously owned with the renewed offers of 
Heoventy love. 


1 2d of Tenth month, First-day. We staid 
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the morning meeting at Pine street ; there had 
tendering opportunity with many near and dear 
friends, and proceeded on our way to Balti- 
more. On Third-day we crossed the Susque- 
hanna; on Fourth-day we were at meeting at 
Deer Creek ; Fifth, at Fawn; and Sixth, at Gun- 
powder ; and reached Baltimore that evening, 
in company with dear John Wizham, who fell 
in with us at the last meeting ; and we were en- 
abled to labor together in Gospel fellowship. 
On Seventh-day was the meeting for ministers 
and elders, preceding the Yearly Meeting, 
wherein I had very close labor, having to point 
out, in much plainness of speech, the neglect of 
parental care and authority over the children ; 


that many of those belonging to that rank of 


the family were stumbling blocks, instead of 
ensamples to others. I believe the evidence of 
Truth so made its way that none were offended, 
but I hope were rather animated to greater 
watchfulness over their families. 

Several of the sittings, in transacting the 
discipline, were so oppressive, and the life so 
low, that secret mourning was the portion of 
many exercised minds, until it pleased Infinite 
Wisdom to disperse the cloud, in favoring with 
ability to discover the hidden things of dark- 
ness, and to point out the cause why Israel 
could not journey forward. It appeared con- 
vincingly clear that, among other things which 
wanted searching into, the young children aud 
those more grown up, among the black people 
under Friends’ care, were greatly neglected ; 
from a sense whereof, it became the judgment 
of the meeting to appoint a committee to visit 
the families of such, in order to feel after the 
pointings of Truth for their help every way ; 
which prospect was laid before the men’s meet- 
ing, and so made its way, that a number of 
men and women Friends were appointed. 

Much labor was also bestowed, for the help 
of the young people assembled with us ; though 
the minds of many appeared so afloat, as -carcely 
to admit of any impression ; but some were 
much tendered, affording ground to hope it 
would tend to their lasting profit. On Seventh- 
day the meeting concluded, under the renewed 
prevalence of our Heavenly Father’s love. 

16th of Tenth month, First-day morning. We 
attended a large gathering of our own Society 
and others. In the afternoon, a meeting for the 
black people was a very large exercising time; 
yet a humble trust was raised that it would be 
rendered profitable to some. In the evening, 
many Friends being at our lodgings, the re- 
newed offers of Heavenly regard were mani- 
fested among us. On Fourth-day we were at 
West Nottingham. The meeting was attended 
by Friends, and many not of our Society ; the 
reaches of Heavenly love went forth to the 
varied states and classes of the people, in order 
to gather such as were afar off to an acquain- 





tance with Truth; to strengthen those who 
were near, to acknowledge the Lord’s might, 
and seek after the knowledge of his will on all 
occasions, not leaning to their own understand- 
ings. On Fifth-day we were at Little Britain, 
a painful exercising season; little relief was 
gained either in silent travail, or in public 
labor. On Sixth-day, at East Britain, a quiet 
opportunity, held mostly in silence 

23d of Tenth month, First-day. We were at 
East Nottingham, where also was dear John 
Wigham ; it was a very large gathering, such a 
one as George Churchman thought he had not 
seen for seven years; and it was graciously 
owned by the Shepherd of Israel, in opening 
counsel, tending to draw the attention of the 
people toseek after the knowledge of his holy way, 
manifested by his pnre spirit in their own minds; 
and his great name was supplicated on behalf of 
those who profess the Truth as itisin Jesus. On 
Second-day we were at West Grove, a large 
meeting. It was atime of deep wading, both 
in the silent part, and while speaking, under a 
sense that many were willing to hear what the 
poor exercised’ servants had to say, but very 
few to be baptized with the baptism, or drink 
of the cup such have to partake of, and through 
reluctance to come to the practical part of what 
is pointed out to them, they remain hearing, but 
not doing the sayings of Christ ; so that the 
truly anointed ministers have almost to stand 


alone; few hold up their hands, even in the éx- 


ercise of their gifts. The minds of many of 
the hearers being afloat, and others at ease, 
make it hard, dragging work to get along, in 
the faithful discharge of duty ; which seemed 
in a distinguished manner to be the state of 
that meeting; yet with a few lowly travellers 
my mind was nearly united. 

On Third-day, at Fallowfield, a newly settled 
meeting, not quite so trying as the last, was 
much hurt by the late coming in of many. 
Through the renewings of Holy help, strength 
was administered to open counsel to those pro- 
fessing with us, and to such as were not of our 
fold, setting forth the one effectual baptism 
which now saveth. On Fourth-day, at London 
Grove, a large meeting ; the labor was exercis- 
ing, yet not without some feeling that the 
Holy Shepherd was near to help thuse that put 
their trust in him, and to gather the wanderers 
to the fold of rest. It was their Preparative 
Meeting, in which the Queries were answered 
in writing : and though there appeared a con- 
siderable number likely to be active in disci- 
pline, they got slowly forward, which is often 
the case to a trying degree, by having so much 
dependence on those in the station of overseers. 
Ihave been much exercised for the help of 
Friends in many places ; which labor has gene- 
rally been well accepted. 

On Sixth-day, at Kennet, a great number at- 
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tended, mostly professing with us, there being 
few others in the neighborhood. While sitting 
in silence, the only availing suving principle of 
Truth was opened and raised in my view, be- 
yond the power of words to set forth, though a 
painful sense attended that many had gone 
from it. Iwas engaged in an exercising labor, 
yet not without a consoling hope that there 
were a number preserved, among the several 
classes of the people, who are seeking the way 
to Zion, with their faces thitherward. That 
evening we had a religious opportunity in a 
large family where we lodged, which was gra- 
ciously owned by the Shepherd of Israel. On 
Seventh-day, at Birmingham, a very large meet- 
ing, in the settling down of it, was remarkably 


covered with solemnity; and the spirit of 


prophecy, or preaching (see 1 Cor. 14: 3.) was 
poured forth on sons and daughters; opening 
counsel to the varied states of the people. 
Thanksgiving was returned to the blessed 
Author of all good, to whom alone tribute is 
due. 

30th of Tenth month, First-day. At Brad- 
ford, a large crowded meeting, more than could 
get in, were assembled before we got to the 
house. On looking over the people in taking 
my seat, perhaps 1 may safely say, my heart 
was touched with a measure of the same com- 
passion which our blessed Lord had on the mul- 
titude that followed Him into the wilderness. 
Strong were the desires raised in me, that their 
gathering might be to seek after Him, in his 
spiritual appearance, the true Teacher’ and 
Bishop of souls; which subject I had to open 
in Gospel authority. Great was the stillness and 
attention that appeared in the meeting, though 
many stood the whole time, and a secret hope 
attended, that the witness for Truth, would be 
availingly raised in some minds. On Second- 
day we were at West Caln, a poor meeting, al- 
most worn out every way. On Third-day, at 
East Caln, much labor was extended; but did 
not seem to have that reach on some, which 
would have been greatful to feel: yet I trust 
the exercised part were in some measure en- 
couraged to hold on their way. On Fourth-day 
morning we were at Willistown, a small meet- 
ing of Friends, but a large collection of other 
professors, among whom the Gospel was 
preached, tending to bring to an acquaintance 
with the principle of Truth, through the mani- 
festation thereof in every mind. as the only way 
to witness saving help. In the afternoon, at 
Newtown, was a mixed gathering of careless 
professors, and of others who were exercised 
for the cause of Truth; that it required much 
eare in dividing the word: but through the re- 
newings of Divine help, such as were waiting 
for the consolation of Israel were encourag- 
ingly recommended to be often waiting in the 
temple ; and floating minds were invited more 
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steadily to seek an acquaintance with Truth, that 
good part that would never betaken from them. 


(To be continued.) 
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From the “ Fells of Swarthmoor Hall and their Friends.” 
SKETCHES OF DAVID AND ROBERT BARCLAY. 
(Continued from page 664.) 

At length the time arrived when the Laird 
of Ury himself was committed to the Tolbooth 
prison, in company with a number of his friends. 
We are told that after three mouths’ confine- 
ment there under much oppression and many 
painful circumstances, they were brought up 
for examination. Being fined for the offence 
of frequenting and keeping conventicles, and 
refusing to pay such fines, they were remanded 
back to their cells, and there they remained 
till the return of Robert Barclay from a religi- 
ous journey in Hulland and Germany. That 
appears to have been in 1676, and, no doubt, 
when he was at the Court of the Palatine, he 
bad spoken of his father’s confinement to the 
Princess ; for in the letter we have previously 
quoted, she says, ‘‘ { should admire God’s provi- 
dence if my brother could be a means of releas- 
ing your father and the forty more prisoners in 
Scotland. Having promised to do his best I 
know he will perform it.” Doubtless, Prince 
Rupert did do his best, and that his exertions 
were at last successful, we gather from the fact 
that Robert Barclay, on arriving in England 
from the continent, hastened to London, and 
from thence brought home with him an order 
from the King for the release of his father, and 
David Barclay was forthwith liberated. It is 
not stated whether the order for immediate re- 
lease extended to the other prisoners or not. Be 
this as it may, it is clear that the liberation by 
royal order was regarded by the authorities in 
Aberdeen as a triumph to the chief prisoner, 
and as the law against conventicles remained 
unaltered, they determined again to act on it. 
So they watched their opportunity, and, ere 
long, coming down on the Friends when assem- 
bled for Divine worship, some of them were 
again carried off to prison, among whom was 
Robert Barclay. They did not on this occasion 
nor ever again, venture to imprison his father, 
that having been looked upon before as such 
an outrage, that it was thought best not to re- 
peat it. 

That the eldet Barclay had been but a short 
time liberated from prison before the son was 
seized, is indicated by the dates of existing let- 
ters, written by the latter in Aberdeen prison, 
the earliest of which is one to the Swarthmoor 
sisters. 

In a letter to Archbishop Sharpe, dated from 
the “ Chapel prison of Aberdeen, 26th lst mo, 
1677,” Robert Baralay tells him that he was 
commonly reported as the chief author of, and 
instigator to the persecution then guing forward 
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against the Friends in that place, adding, ‘‘ How 
far thou art guilty hereof thine own conscience 
can best tell; but surely such practices, if thou 
hast either directly or indirectly had a hand in 
them, will neither commend thee to God nor to 
good mev. And thou mayst assure thyself that 
the utmost rigor that can be used to us shall 
never be able to make us depart from that liv- 
ing, precious Truth that God in His mercy has 
revealed unto us, nor frighten us from the 
public profession of it, yea, though we should 
be pursued to death itself. We doubt not (if 
we were thus martyred) but God would out of 
our ashes raise witnesses who should outlive all 
the violence and cruelty of man. And albeit, 
though thyself should be most inexorable to- 
wards us, thou mayst be assured thou will not 
receive any evil from us who by the grace of 
God have learned to suffer patiently ; and with 
our Lord and Master to pray for and love our 
enemies.” 

The above letter, as before stated, is dated 
from “The Chapel prison of Aberdeen.” His 
removal there arose from Robert Barclay and 
some of his friends preaching to the populace 
from the street windows of the Tolbooth. Great 
numbers sometimes collected in the street be- 
low to listen to their exhortations ; hence they 
were removed, and closely confined in a cold, 
dark, narrow apartment outside the town, the 
door opening on the sea, called the Chapel, in 
which they had scarcely room for their beds, 
and could not see to eat their food without can- 
dies. From that they were released a few 
months after the date of the above letter. But 
it does not appear that the Archbishop had aught 
to do in setting them at liberty ; it seems to 
have mainly arisen out of a dispute between the 
magistrates and the sheriff. 

The following letter announces the beginning 


of a happy change at Aberdeen in reference to 
Frieuds :-— 


liam Penn and other Friends, to speak to the 
Duke of York concerning the New Jersey busi- 
ness; but fear there will be but little effectual 
got done in it. I doubt it has been spoiled in 
the managing at first. 

“T should be very glad if thy freedom would 
allow of it, to see thee in this country in the 
spring ; I know it would be of great service, 
for there are several things that would need it ; 
several things go cross, and are so now in di- 
vers places; and I know no man’s presence 
could so easily remedy it as thine. 

“« My dear and eatire love is to Margaret and 
all the family, and in the love of the unchangea- 
ble Truth, I continue, 

“ Thy real friend, 
“ BARCLAY.” 






































The tragical death of Archbishop Sharpe, 
one of the most intolerant of religious persecu- 
tors, took place in the spring of 1679. He 
was murdered in his carriage by a band of in- 
furiated Presbyterians, who in the very act of 
assassination reviled him for his persecutions. 
Nevertheless, the Presbyterians themselves 
were not in that age free foom the same spirit. 
After his violent death some of the magistrates 
of Aberdeen seemed equally anxious to crush 
Quakerism out of existence ; however, in higher 
quarters, the tide turningin favor of the Friends, 
the magistrates were obliged to desist. The 
Princess Elizabeth having written to the Duke 
of York, and Robert Barclay pointing out to 
him the medium through which to exert the 
needful influence, astop was put to the hostilities 
against the Friends in Aberdeen; the prisun 
doors at length were there and then opened, 
and never again closed on the Quakers, through 
the steady perseverance with which Barclay 
followed up the matter; but he met with 
many a disappointment before that was effect- 
ed. Thus he wrote to the Princess Elizabeth 
after his last visit to her court :— 


‘“ Albeit I had no great expectation of suc- 
cess I resolved once more to try thy cousin, the 
Duke ot York. I told him that I understood 
from Scotland, notwithstanding Lauderdale was 
there, and had promised ere he went to do some- 
thing, yet our Friends’ bonds were rather in- 
creased. I told him also that there was only 
one thing now to be done, and that was to write 
effectually to the Duke of Lauderdale in that 
style wherein Lauderdale might understand 
that he was serious in the business, and did 
really intend that the things he did write about 
should take effect ; which I knew he might do, 
and if he would do, I must acknowledge as a 
great kindness. But if he did write, and not 
in that manner so that the other might not 
suppose him to be serious, I would rather he 
would excuse himself the trouble. Requesting, 
withal, that he would excuse my plain manner 


Rosert BARCLAY TO GEORGE Fox. 
“ Epinsurea, Jast of 10th mo., 1679. 


“Dear G. F..—To whom is my unfeigned 
love in the unchangeable Truth, and of whom 
to hear is always refreshful unto me. I koow 
it will be acceptable to thee to understand that 
at last the tedious persecution at Aberdeen seems 
to have come to end, for Friends have had their 
meetings peaceably near these two months, and 
dear Patrick Livingstone, after having had 
reveral peaceable meetings, is now come away 
a noble conqueror from that place, and gone to 
visit Friends in the West country, and then in- 
tends homeward by way of Newcastle. I doubt 
not bit that God will abundantly reward his 
courage and patience, for his stay has been of 
great service to Truth and Friends in these 
parts. 


“T came here at the earnest desire of Wil- 
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of dealing as being different from the Court 
way of soliciting. All this he seemed to take 
in good part, and said he would so write as I 
desired for my father and me, but not for the 
General. So he hath given me a letter; 
whether it will prove effectual or not I cannot 
determine.” 

That letter proved only partially effectual ; 
but Barclay persevered as before stated, till at 
last the point was fully gained by the final lib- 
eration of all. 

The business which Robert Barclay in the 
foregoing letter to George Fox said he doubted 
had been spoiled in its first management, had ref- 
erence to the affairs of East New Jersey. From 
the year 1676, West New Jersey had been 
under Quaker government. It was then (1679) 
legislated for, and owned by, a number of the 
Friends, who had purchased it from Lord Ber- 
kely. At the head of these was William Penn. 
And now Penn was anxious that his friend Bar- 
clay should unite as one of the purchasers of the 
eastern section of the State, the proprietor, Sir 
George Carteret, having died. The purchase was 
ultimately concluded by a company of Scotch- 
men, composed of Anabaptists and Quakers, Bar- 
clay being cne of them. In 1683, Robert Bar- 
clay was appointed Governor of East New Jer- 
sey by the twelve proprietors, among whom was 
his friend, the Earl of Perth. The King con- 
firmed the appointment; and the Royal Com- 
mission states :—‘ Such are the known fidelity 
and capacity of Robert Barclay, that he shall 
have the government during life ; but no other 
governor after him shall have it longer than 
for three years.” Besides being constituted 
Governor for life, Barclay bad 5,000 acres of 
land above his proprietary share allotted to him, 
to retain or bestow at his pleasure, That he 
accepted the appointment with all its responsi- 
bilities is sufficient to prove that he looked for- 
ward ultimately towards removing there; but 
in the meantime, not feeling at liberty to leave 
Scotland, he appointed a deputy-governor, and 
some time after he sent over his two brothers 
with full instructions from himself. David, 
the younger of the two, who was a Quaker min- 
ister, was very ill at sea, and before reaching 
America he died. In little more than another 
year, the patriarchal Laird of Ury himself was 
laid low. When he felt the hand of death rest- 
ing on him he said, “I shall soon go to the 
Lord and be gathered to many who are gone 
before me, and to my dear son,” alluding to} bined with this primary object was the desire 
David. As the final hour drew near, the expect- | “ to provide a place where such of our youth 
ant servant frequently exclaimed, ‘‘ Come, Lord | who may need and desire it can receive a liberal 
Jesus; O, come, come, my hope is in Thee!’ | education under the care and guardianship of 
Still nearer to the last, as friends and family | the Society; where teachers can be educated 
stood around his bed, looking at them lovingly, | and properly prepared to take charge of school 
he said, ‘“‘ How precious is the love of God]in Friends’ neighborhoods, and where orphan 
among His children, and their love one to an-| children and others, whose circumstances re 


Christ’s disciples if ye love oneanother! How 
precious it is to see brethren dwell together in 
love! My love is with you, I leave it among 
you.” Again he was heard to say, “ Praises, 
praises, to the Lord! Let now Thy servant 
depart in peace. Into Thy hands, O Father, I 
commit my soul! Thy will, O Lord, be done 
on earth as it is in heaven !” 

“ These sentences,” says Robert Barclay, “ he 
spoke by short intervals, one after another, and 
then fell asleep like a lamb.” His body was 
borne to a new burial-place on his own estate, 
selected by himselfand prepared when in health. 
The interment took place on the 12th of 10th 
mo., 1686. 


Nature, that great missionary of the Most 
High, preaches to us forever in all tones of 
love, and writes truth in all colors, on manu- 
script illuminated with stars and flowers. If 
we were in harmony with the whole we might 
understand her. Here and there a spirit less 
at discord, hears semi-tones in the ocean and 
wind, and when the stars look into his heart, 
he is stirred with dim recollection of a uni- 
versal language, which would reveal all, if he 
only remembered the alphabet.—Z. M. Child. 



























wemeniiaaentes 

The following communication was written in 
reply to a letter from one of the editors, and 
thinking its contents may interest some of 
our readers, we have obtained liberty to pub- 
lish it. 

Sanpy Spring, Mp., 11th mo. 27th, 1865. 

Esteemed Friend—In thy kind letier thou 
desired me to express my views in regard to the 
educational establishment which Friends pro- 


the Society, which [ will cheerfully do. 

This subject originated under a religious 
concern. Seeing in most of our institutions of 
learning how prominently the intellectual facul- 
ties were urged into development, frequently to 
the detriment of the physical system, and to the 
great and hurtful neglect of the moral and re- 
ligious elements in vur youth, a deep religious 
concern arose to found an institution under the 
care of Friends, in which the intellectual, phy- 
sical, moral and religious faculties should all 
be healthily and simultaneously developed, 
and in which the children should receive pass- 
ing instruction in the fundamental principles 
and testimonies of our religious Society. Com. 


other! Thereby shall all men know that ye are' quire them to be sent from home to school, 


pose to erect for the children of our branch of 


= 
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can receive a guarded education and at a mode- 
rate expense ;” all of which objects are of ad- 
mitted high importance. These are the various 
objects which, under the same concern, it is 
now sought to accomplish, by the establishment 
of Swarthmore. In the prosecution of so great 
an undertaking, some differences of opinion may 
reasonably be expected to exist, considering the 
large number of dissimilar standpoints and 
various mental training of those interested in 
the concern, in regard to the best mode of at- 
taining these objects. Some will naturally pre- 
fer one locality for the Institution, some another; 
some one kind and size of building, some another; 
ove may have a bias in favor of chief regard 
being paid to intellectual culture, in belief of 
the maxim, “that the mind makes the man ;” 
another to physical,training, from its influence 
upon the health of the children; and another 
to moral and religious development and the 
improvement of the heart, as more immediately 
connected with their eternal interests. But, 
under the controlling influence of Divine en- 
lightenment, in which it is believed the concern 
originated and is continued, a desire must ob- 
tain to do just what is right and best, and the 
different views entertained will be the means of 
having all these points duly regarded, and the re- 
sult will be, with the Divine blessing, a harmo- 
nious co operation of all for the attainment of 
one common end. Among so large a number 
as are actively concerned in this interesting 
work, all the opinions of each one cannot beem- 
bodied in any plan. Every one must, therefore, 
try how many of his peculiar views he can give 
up, sothat the object be attained. I am free 
to say that part of the proceedings have called 
fur a sacrifice of some notions I had entertained, 
but as they did not affect the main object, 1 
made it cheerfully; and, I may add, there is 
reason to believe that the plans adopted are 
more in accordance with the wants of 
Friends. Besides this, all the important prac- 
tical arrangements for the influence and govern- 
ment of the Institution are yet to be made in 
inaugurating a working plan; and there can be 
no doubt that those to whom this important 
duty is entrusted will give the subject their 
most careful consideration, and avail themselves 
of every existing assistance in order to be able 
to arrive at right conclusions when the time 
comes for making a final decision. 

At present, the first and main thing is to 
procure means for erecting the requisite build- 
ings, and getting the Institution ready to begin 
operations. With this end in view, although I 
had previously subscribed as liberally as I 
thought my circumstances would permit, I 
thought it right, at the recent meeting in Balti- 
more, to double my subscription. 

The want of such an Institution as it is pro 
posed to establish confessedly exists throughout 


the length and breath of our branch of Society’ 
If this want could only be proportionally felts 
the great object could be speedily accomplished. 
As previously remarked, the subject originated 
in a religious concern; and to secure success 
we must sincerely implore the Divine aid, en- 
lightenment and blessing in all our cxertions to 
carry iton. Under such feeling, and with the 
vigilance, condescension, and earnestness of 
effort for what is right and best, which such 
feelings will induce, the noble enterprise must 
certainly go successfully forward. My desire is 
that Friends may be induced to labor, as with 
shoulder to shoulder, for the accomplishment of 
the great and noble purpose, craving the bless- 
ings of Providence on our efforts, and that He 
in His goodness and mercy may enlighten the 
understandings of those who have the practical 
management particularly in charge, so as to 
cause the work to progress, and be brought to 
a conclusion io a way that will be of most benefit 
to our beloved Society, and bring honor and 
glory to His great and holy name. 
Thy sincere Friend, 
BENJAMIN HALLOWELL. 
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PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 30, 1865. 


THe Crosine Year.—The close of the pre- 
sent year will be memorable in the annals of 
future history as the epoch in which the stain 
of slavery was obliterated from our National 
escutcheon. On the 19th inst. it was officially 
announced by Wm. H. Seward, Secretary of 
State, that the Legislatures of three-fourths of 
the several States had ratified the proposed 
amendment to the Constitution abolishing sla- 
very or involuntary servitude, except as a 
punishment for crime, throughout the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States, and that the amend- 
ment became a part of the National Covenant 
and the supreme law of the land. 

As we record this evidence of a growing dis- 
position in the hearts of the people “to let the 
oppressed go free,” we indulge a hope that 
ultimately every link in the chain of oppression 
will be parted, and that the groans of the vic- 
tims of human slavery will no more witness 
against us to condemnation. 

It is fervently to be desired that this great 
principle which has been proclaimed, “ Liberty 
throughout the land to all the inhabitants there- 
of,’ may be improved to the best interests of 


all classes, and that the statute of universal 
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justice, recently embodied into our Constitution, 
may be the law leading us into the practice of 
this divine attribute. But this will materially 
depend upon the integrity of individuals, for, as 
was said by Wm. Penn, “ governments rather 
depend upon men than men upon governments. 
Let men be good, and the government cannot 
be bad. If it be ill, they will cure it. But if 
men be bad, let the government be ever so 
good, they will endeavor to warp and spoil it in 
their turn.” “That, therefore, which makes a 
good constitution must-keep it, namely, men of 
wisdom and, virtue.’ The endorsement of 
Patrick Henry on the back of the resolutions of 
the Virginia Assembly, in 1765, concerning the 
stamp act, drawn up by himself, may also be 
appropriately quoted on the present occasion. 

“Whether this will prove a blessing or a 
curse, will depend upon the use our people make 
of the blessings which a gracious God has be- 
stowed upon us. If they are wise, they will be 
great and happy; if they are of a contrary 
character, they will be miserable. Righteous- 
ness alone can exalt them as a nation. Reader ! 
whoever thou art, remember this, and in thy 
sphere, practice virtue thyself and encourage it 
in others.” 


TO THOSE WISHING TO CHANGE THEIR REst- 
DENCE.—We have received a communication 
from a friend in the West, with a request that 
we shall publish an invitation which he extends 
to those who have a prospect of moving, par- 
ticularly ‘farmers, mechanics and tradesmen,” 
to come out and settle among them. He re- 
commends three localities as desirable,—one in 
Camden, Jay Connty, Ind., where, he says, the 
land is good and can be purchased on reasona- 
ble terms; and, as a further inducement, he 
states they have a “ good prospect” of having 
a Railroad. A Preparative Meeting, a branch 
of Whitewater Monthly’ Meeting, is held there, 
and Friends would b: glad of additions to their 
little company. 

The other locations are, Bush Creek, Wa- 
bash County, [nd., where a Monthly Meeting 
is held; and Maple Grove, in Huntington 
Co., about ten miles from the former place, and 
two and a half miles from Antioch, a thriving 
village on the railroad. Any wishing to engage 
in manufactures are informed that there isa 


good opening for a Woolen factory on Bush 
Creek. 

For further information, address Sylvanus 
Jones or James Meredith, Pennville P. O., Jay 
Co., Ind., Lucas Gillingham or Nathan Heacock, 
New Holland, Wabash Co., Ind., Levi Renn, 
Antioch, Huntington Co., Indiana 


~-—2—-+ 


JAMAICA.—The recent accounts of the 
troubles on this island are calculated to fill 
every humane miod with deep sorrow. We 
have refrained from giving publicity to the 
terrible statements, in the hope that they might 
possibiy be exaggerated, but every fresh account 
confirms the sad story of wrong and outrage. 
As the facts develop, it appears that the dis- 
turbance was local, and that it was suppressed 
on the first day. Two thourand of the ne- 
groes, including women, have subsequently been 
shot or hung,—‘some,” says the London 
Daily News, “after the semblance of a hasty 
trial by court-martial, and many without even 
a form of trial. Among the former was George 
William Gordon, ‘a light brown quadroon,’ a 
wealthy merchant and a member of the Assem- 
bly. He was many miles from Morant Bay at 
the time of the outbreak, and it was not pre- 
tended that he was personally engaged in it, 
yet he was sent from Kingstor, where martial- 
law was not in force, to Morant Bay, hastily 
tried by some wilitia officers, and hung after 
the interval of a single day.” 

The Boston Transcript, in speaking of the 
outbreak, says :— 

“The governing part of the population had 
no sympathy with the governed, no regard for 
their interests, no disposition to treat them 
with equal and impartial justice. 

‘‘The ‘authorities’ acted as though they 
were hunting wolves and hyenas, and all feel- 
ing of humanity was extinguished because the 
official murderers had never considered their 
victims as human.” 

The London Inquirer says :-— 

“ We shall soon be able to form a truer 
judgment as to the condition of Jamaica. Par- 
liawent will have to deal with it. We seem, 
however, to be already in a position to judge 
of the chief cause of the revolt. Owing to a 
continued drought, there has been a scarcity ; 
multitudes have been reduced to the utmost 
distress ; the price of cutton, and other neces- 
saries of life has been increased by the Ameri- 
can war and heavy taxation ; the prisoners in 
gaol, especially for larceny, have been double 
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the average. Last Janurary Dr. Underhill, 
one of the secretaries of the Baptist Mission- 
ary Society, addressed a letter to the Right 
Hon. E. Cardwell, on the social and political 
evils which he had witnessed in Jamaica. The 
Colonial Secretary was so impressed by this 
letter that he sent it to the Governor of Jamaica 
to know the truth of its statements. Numerous 
and crowded public meetings were held to 
support Dr. Underhill, but the Governor ap- 
pears to have listened chiefly to the reports of 
the planters, and the complaints of the people 
were met by advice to be more industrious. 
Too many of the negroes, fearing that no voice 
would be given to their wrongs, have been 
driven to desparation. In the brief reports we 

ave received of their savage outrages, it is 
plain that it was not hostility against color that 
inflamed them. They have spared white men 
who they believed pitied them; they have re- 
venged themseives on those of their own race 
who seemed leagued with their oppressors. 
When the furious mob cut off the fingers of 
the ‘custos,’ whom they had murdered, they 
exclaimed, ‘ Now you write no more lies to the 
Queen against us.’ It is evident that they sup- 
posed that they had provocation for what they had 
done. Paul Bogle, their chief leader, had borne 
the best character for civility, quietness, and good 
conduct.’ They are said to have had a prayer 
meeting in the Baptist chapel to thank God 
for their success. If we deplore their cruel 
fanaticism, we may remember that nations who 
pride themselves on their civilization have des- 
ecrated their churches with Ze Deums and 
thanksgivings for wholesale murders. If this 
was a war of races, the white man might be 
exterminated ; but the colored troops have been 
conspicious in restoring the supremacy of law.” 


We are glad to find that this subject is 
claiming attention in England, and that public 
sentiment is demanding an investigation in re- 


gard to it, of the most searching and impartial 
character. 


———~0 


Diep, on the 21st of Eleventh month, 1865, at her 
residence near Sandy Spring, Md., Marra THomas, 
widow of William Thomas, in the 86th year of her 
age. 

This precious friend was confined to her bed many 
months,—an affliction which she bore with an un- 
usual degree of patience and resignation. She 
passed quietly away, leaving an abiding conviction 
that, as a “shock of corn fully ripe, she hath been 
gathered into the heavenly garner.” 


, suddenly, on the 25th inst., (having been 
thrown from his carriage,) MacpHerson Saunpers, in 
the 49th year of his age, an esteemed member of 
Green St. Monthly Meeting. 





——>-_ +0 


A kind word when the heart needs it, is al- 


ways grateful, though the grammar be very bad 
of him who speaks it. 


In the preceding number we announced our 
intention of commencing a series of extracts 
from Gibbons’ Review. On looking over the 
work, it seemed difficult to make many omissions 
without impairing its force and efficiency ; we 
therefore propose to publish it almost entire. It 
is greatly to be regretted that anything should 


have occurred to make its republication neces- 
sary. 


Review of ‘A Declaration,” c&c., published by 
order of the Yearly Meeting of Orthodox 
Friends (so called) held in Philadelphia in 
1828. By Wm. Grspons, M. D. 

INTRODUCTION. : 

It has been remarked by a late writer, that 
the rise of the people called Quakers, in the 
seventeenth century, formed an epoch both in 
ecclesiastical and civil history. It is indeed 
true, that the doctrines they preached, and the 
testimonies they firmly and fearlessly bore, in 
despite both of the sword of the civil powers 
and the thunders of professedly religious estab- 
lishments, went to burst the fetters of the 
human mind, and to free it from the tyranny of 
the one, and the darkness of the other. 

Having cast off the creed making system, as 
inconsistent with the freedom of thought and 
the progressive development of light and know- 
ledge in the soul, the people called Quakers 
placed their reliance on LOVE, as the only se- 
cure bond of religious union and GooD FRUITS, 
as the proper test of church fellowship. These 
they considered as the vital effects of the great 
fundamental principle of all true religion—THE 
LIGHT OF CHRIST WITHIN. Building on this 
foundation, there could be no contention among 
them about external ordinances, ceremonies, 
days, or times,—so fruitful of controversy io 
other religious bodies ; for all these they cast 
off, as wholly foreign to the gospel of Christ. 
Religion was, with them, an inward, practical, 
experimental work ; and the good Word of Life, 
something to be spiritually felt, handled, tasted, 
and easily understood ; so that, although high 
and holy, yet so simple and plain was the way 
of life and salvation, that the wayfaring man, 
though a fool, could not err therein. No dis- 
putes could disturb their peace on the score of 
pre-eminence, as who should be greatest among 
them; for they acknowledge no head or master 
but Crist, and all the members were brethren, 
in the enjoyment of equal privileges. But 
if any were found worthy of “double honor,” 
it was aboon not aspired after, but freely be- 
stowed. 

It is indeed a wise saying, that “we ought 
frequently to recur to first principles;” and 
that “that Society or people who do not often 
recur to first principles, will surely go to decay.” 
These maxims are doubtless founded on the 
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assumption, that the “ first principles” alluded 
to are the principles of Divine Wisdom and 
Truth. Hence, it may be asserted, that if the 
doctrines and precepts which the Divine Master 
taught his immediate followers had been kept 
in view and strictly adhered to, the apostacy 
that began to appear in the latter end of the 
apostolic age, and which ultimately merged 
christendom for many centuries in ignorance, 
darkness and blood, could never have over- 
whelmed it. So,in like manner, if the funda- 
mental principle and doctrines preached by 
George Fox in the seventeenth century, and set 
forth in the writings which he has left, had been 
faithfully maintained and reduced to practice 
by his successors, there never could have been 
a schism in the Society of Friends. 

Now it is a question of sufficiently deep in- 
terest to merit a candid and impartial investi- 
gation and inquiry, why a body of Christian 
professors which, for more than one hundred 
and fifty years, had continued more closely 
united in the bonds of religious fellowship, har- 
mony and peace, than any other professing com- 
munity, since the apostolic age,—a body sigual- 
ized by its steady and peaceable habits, and no 
way disposed to become alienated from its 
adopted principles by the lo heres! or lo theres! 
or to be blown about by every or by any wind of 


those of primitive Friends, as exhibited in the 
writings which have been considered as standard 
works, long approved by the Society. 

But in adopting this course, by way of ex- 
position of said document, and in vindication of 
Friends’ principles, it should be borne in mind, 
that the writings of early Friends express opin- 
ions which appear to be contradictory to each 
other, particularly respecting the character of 
Jesus Christ, as he appeared in the flesh, as well 
as the effect of what he did and suffered in the 
body, for our redemption: so that Fox can 
be quoted against Fox, and Penn against 
Penn, &c., and one against another. But 
it is also a fact, as appears from the nu- 
merous sects in Christendom which build 
their discordant Creeds and Confessions of 
faith upon the Scriptures, that the authors of 
the Scriptures can also be quoted against them- 
selves, and against one another. And as it is 
only by construction, guided by the light of Di- 
vine Truth, that Scripture can be reconciled 
with Scripture, so, among the writings of early 
and eminently experienced Friends, there is a 
wide field open for that enlightened construction 
which emanates from Truth, in order to recon- 


‘ile and harmonize apparent discrepancies in 


those writings. But though such is the fact io 
relation to some of the writings of early Friends, 


new doctrines,—why a body, the frame of a re- | yet there are many clear and unequivocal testi- 
ligious community thus constituted, should | moniesand views recorded in their works, which 
have been shaken to its foundation and plunged | cannot be misconstrued or wrested on ad 
into the quicksands of revolution. | coincidence with the doctrines of Truth, an 
Within the last quarter of a century, it is well | which serve to explain many other passages that 
known that such a revolution has occurred in | may otherwise be considered ea Sacer 
= ae of oe weg aoe ed ; _ a = dispensation of t ae 
taken the place of unity and fellowship ; and | to the gentile world as a pure, unmixed, spirt- 
that the harmony and peace of society have been | tual administration, dispensed by a spiritual 
interrupted. Hence, the once united body of} Administrator, can be estadlished as the faith of 
Friends has become 7 distinet reli- our ee ae é - clear testimonies that 
gious associations; and, in this country, one | are found recorded in their writings. : 
part has assumed to be the Orthodox Friends,| About the time of the separation of Society, 
while the other part has claimed and professed | or soon afterwards, several summary oe 
tobe The Society of Friends, on the funda-! of some of the causes which had led to that re- 
mental principles of our predecessors, George sult, and a denial of the opprobrious charges 


Fox, William Penn, Robert Barclay, Isaac 
Pennington, and other primitive Friends. 


Passing over the chain of causes and circum- | 


stances, which for years had been in operation, 
and at length produced a separation of the So- 


published against us by the Orthodox Friends, 
(so called,) were issued by our Yearly Meeting, 
among which were the following: 

“Tt is a subject of public notoriety, that a 
division has taken place in our religious Society, 


ciety into the two distinctive parts or associa- | accompanied by circumstances to which we re- 
tions above mentioned, the principal object of | luctantly advert; but we apprehend ourselves 
the following work is not only to review, ex- | called upon to do so, inasmuch as charges have 
pose, and refute some of the calumnious charges | been preferred against us, implicating our char- 
and insinuations of the Orthodox Friends, (so | acter as a Christian people, by those who once 
called,) against the other part of Society, (called | stood connected with us in religious fellowship. 
Friends,) as exhibited in a pamphlet called a|'The events to which we allude, have had their 
Declaration, &c., published by the former in the | origin (as we believe) in the same prolific cause 
year 1828, under the apparent sanction of their | of evil that has often agitated the Christian 
Yearly Meeting beld in Philadelphia, but also | world—a lust after power and pre eminence in 
to show the accordance and unison of the reli-|the church.” “ Some influential individuals, 
gious principles and views of the latter with | long occupying conspicuous stations in society, 
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disregarding the precepts of Christ, found 
means from time to time to extend their power ; 
and, combining together, arrogated an author- 
ity over ther fellow-members, incompatible with 
their civil and religious rights. This authority 
once assumed, pretexts were soon found for its 
exercise ; and hence, an arbitrary rule of a few 
over the many was openly advocated and practi- 
eally enforced.” ‘¢ Neither our long established 
practice, nor our excellent Discipline, could 
arrest the progre’s of this evil ;—the bonds of 
union were burst asunder, and a division of the 
Society became inevitable.” 

“Tn order to justify the course pursued, and 
to cover the misrule that has thus divided the 
body, misrepresentation has, as is usual in such 
cases, been resorted to. Books and pamphlets 
have been issued from the press, and industri- 
ously circulated, impeaching our character as 
a Christian people, some of them sanctioned by 
bodies professing to be a Yearly Meeting of the 
Society of Friends. On the present occasion 
let it suffice to declare, that these hiyh charyes 
preferred against us, are destitute of any 


foundation in truth.’— Yearly Meeting Epistle, 
1829. 


(To be continued.) 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE LAND OF BEULAH. 

‘‘Now I saw in my dream, that the pilgrims were 
entering the country of Beulah,” which lay “ within 
sight of the city they were going to; also here 
met them, some of the inhabitants thereof; for 
in this land the shining ones commonly walked, be- 
cause it was upon the borders of Heaven.’’—Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim's Progress. 

“ Whither wandering, aged stranger?” 
Said a maiden, youthful, gay, 

To a pilgrim, hoary, way-worn— 
Weary with the lengthened way. 


‘Come with me and rest, I pray thee, 
For thy feet are bleeding, torn— 
Lo! thy faithful staff is broken, 
And thy sandals too, are worn! 


‘t See, the day is fast departing, 
Soon will come the even-tide, 

How, then, canst thou onward journey, 
Without either friend or guide?” 


‘* Maiden,” said the aged pilgrim, 
“Long and toilsome is the way, 
And my feet are worn with journeying, 
Yet, with thee I may not stay. 
“ For I seek the land of Beulah, 
Glorious land of brightest day, 
Whrre the flowers are ever blooming 
And the gentlest breezes play. 


‘Balm of Gilead, Myrrh, and Spikenard, 
In that glorious land abound ; 

Fall of ‘ healing for the nations,’ 
There the tree of life is found. 


“ And their leaves a couch has furnished, 
Where the wanderer may recline, 
While the watchers, for refreshment, 
Briog him honey, ‘ corn and wine.’ 


“ Robes of purest white they give him, 
For bis vesture soiled and torn ; 
And they show the crown awaiting 
Him who long the cross hath borne. 
“ There the angels walk with mortals, 
Telling of the Heavenly rest ; 
Pointing to the ‘many mansicns’ 
In the City of the Blest. 
‘¢ Where the walls are all of crystal, 
And the streets are paved with gold ; 
Glorious City! which the ransomed, 
From this land can just behold. 
“ Hear the songs of joyous welcome, 
Chanted on the other side ; 
For death’s darkly flowing waters 
From the City them divide ! 
“ None may enter Beulah’s country 
Till the conflict all is c’er— 
And they ready, wait the summons, 
‘Come unto the other shore |’ 
“Then the ‘shining ones’ go with them, 
Lead them to the River’s brink— 
Through the swelling waters bear them, 
Lest they ’neath the billows sink. 
“ Follow me, O gentle maiden! 
Take thy pilgrim staff in hand ; 
Onward press through every danger, 
There is rest in Beulah’s Land.” 
A. R. P. 
Salem, N. J., 12th mo., 1865. 
~——r- 
EXTRACTS FROM A TALK WITH MY PUPILS. 
BY CATHARINE SEDGWICK. 
Continued from page 608. 

“When a young girl returns home from 
school, or when, not having been away, she 
ceases to be a school-girl, what are the new du- 
ties that devolve upon her? What must she 
bring to the common stock of materials out of 
which domestic life is wrought ? This is 
a question that she should ask and seri- 
ously consider. The domestic relations have 
been established by God, both for our enjoy- 
mentand improvement. They are all beautiful, 
all, when their duties are properly fulfilled, 
calculated to quicken into ever newer and fresh- 
er life, the best feelings of our nature, and im- 
part force and vigor to its highest tendencies. 
The most attractive image under which God 
can be presented to us, is that of a father; and 
Jesus, to show the nature of the blessed tie 
which binds him to the human fawily, calls him- 
self our brother and friend. 

“ Let me, first of all, guard you against an 
error which, I think, may be at the foundation 
of mucha domestic misery and disappointment. 
It is that of supposing that parents and chil- 
dren, brothers and sisters, necessarily love each 
other, by virtue of the relation which nature 
has established between them. Whereas, 








although there is, or always should be, a certain 
dutiful feeling of obligation to adhere together, 
and discharge towards one another the duties of 
kindred, yet affection can be based only upon 
respect, and mutual sympathy and service. 
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When I have seen a father of stern, arbitrary: ‘ Toreturn to my emancipated school-girl. 
temper, hold over his family the heavy hand of She must bring with her, first, a conviction that 
an oppressor, ruling them witha rod of iron; homeisa sphere of duty. If necessary, she 
when [ have seen the selfish man unceasing in must cheerfully give the aid of ber hands in 
unreasonable exaction, acting always with a some of its arrangements, She must be glad of 
single eye to his own convenience, and his own ‘every opportunity, small as well as great, to 
preferences, and making every domestic ar-| render assistance in any way to her father or 
rangement solely with reference to his own pur- | mother, in acknowledgment of her great debt to 
poses ; both, apparently, receiving the compul- | them, rejoicing that she is permitted, ‘ still 
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sory devotion of their wives and children, as 
the homage of affuction, I have felt disposed to 
ask, ‘ And do you believe that these can really 
love you, who see that their happiness is as no- 
thing to you ia comparison with your own, and 
who cannot find in you any of those qualities 
to which love is responsive ?? Such men might 


be shocked, perhaps, by having such a question | 
put to them, and by being awakened out of | 


their dream, that they were loved and respected 
as a matter of course, by right of being hus- 
bands and fathers. And so also, might women 
not a small cluss, I fear, discontented, peevish, 
unamiable, fauli-finding wives and mothers, who 
are inattentive, indifferent to the comfort of 
their families, irritable towards their husbands, 
capricious with their children, and arrogant to 
their servants, without fear or suspicion that 
they shall not receive a full measure of affection 
and respect. And when I see brothers and 
sisters acting unworthily, self-seeking, heedless 
of one another’s convenience or pleasure, jca- 
lous of one another, ill-tempered, ete., I say to 
myself, ‘Oh! what suffering must be endured, 
when those are bound together by ties of so in- 

"timate a nature, who have not oneness of heart.’ 
They who desire to be loved must first deserve 
to be so in every relation. 

“True friendship will refrain from every- 
thing that can injure or annoy its objects, and 
seek for every thing that can benefit them. 
That word friend is a glorious old Saxon word. 
Do all you can to illustrate its meaning. 

The relation of brother and sister is, in some 
sort, a preparation for that of husband and wife. 
So educate your sons that they shall be to their 
sisters the type of what a husband ought to be; 
and so educate your daughters that their bro- 
thers shall be made incapable, through association 
with them, of uniting themselves with the in- 
ferior and the unworthy of their sex. If sisters 
are what they should be, they will inspire in their 
brothers a true, chivalric spirit, and this will 
have its proper natural training, in its exercise 
towards them. Let sisters have that in them 
which is so noble as to be revered, so attractive 
as to be lovingly and tenderly cherished, so 
sacred as to be worthy of all self-sacrifice in its 
protection and defence, then will the young men 
have already watched their armor in the sacred 
enclosure of home, and consecrated it to the 
cause of honor, trnth, and right, before going 
forth into life’s battle-field. 























paying, still to owe.’ If she has younger 
brothers and sisters, she must make herself ac- 
ceptable and agreeable to them by sweetness 
and patience in her intercourse with them, by 
sympathy in all their pursuits and enjoyments, 


| avoiding always, unless left by their parents in 


charge of them, the assertion of authority, 
which, when assumed by an elder sister, is apt 
to awaken strong resistance, inspired by the feel- 
ing that animated a little boy I knew, who, 
when about three years old, replied indignantly 
to an aunt that said, ‘If you do so and so, I 
shall certainly punish you,’ ‘ Youa’int the one 
that must.’ 

“Tf it be true, that little things make up the 
sum of human life and happiness, this may be 
especially affirmed of domestic life. Asa small 
speck in the eye may deprive it of vision, and 
make it the medium exclusively of a sensation 
of pain; as a pinching shoe or an ill-fitting 
garment may produce an abiding sense of dis- 
comfort, not in the least degree modified by the 
fact that, in other respects the dress is all right ; 
so, little faults in our ourselves may give great 
annoyance to those with whom we are in inti- 
mate association. 

“Punctuality has been called one of the 
minor virtues. If its place on the scale were 
decided by its important bearing upon all the 
arrangements of life, it might attain majority. 
The unpunctual are perpetual thieves of other 
men’s time. This alone, is sufficient to stamp 
them with reprobation. A want of punctuality 
is one of the many forms of selfishness, the root 
of all evil. If your father is a man who counts 
much upon the pleasure of having all his family 
with him at his meals, you may, by your di ato- 
riness, quite spoil them for him, any proof of a 
child’s indifference being a poor appetizer. Nor 
is it merely with the enjoyment of his meal that 
you may interfere, but with its digestion ; since 
the most material functions of our material 
bodies, are greatly assisted, or greatly hindered 
by moral agencies. 

“The unpunctual man is apt to think that 
the greatest evil he occasions, by his special in- 
firmity, is temporary inconvenience or disap- 
pointment. But this is not so. If one of his 
delays should disturb only the arrangements for 
one day of asingle person, he may congratulate 
himself. Order is Heaven’s first law; and the 
second, regular routine, is like unto it. If the 


earth and the moon were to loiter in their 
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course, and accomplish their revolutions at un- 
certain times, and in uncertain periods, every- 
thing here would be out of joint. And so is 
everything put out of joint thatis in the sphere 
of duty and occupation of the procrastinator. 
If the duty that belongs to one hour be deferred 
to another, they seem subjected to a process 
that merges one iv another, until all are reduced 
to a single vanishing point, and leave no record 
behind them. What bitter disappointment and 
what serious annoyance and loss, may come 
from a letter being a little too late for the mail 
—a bill paid after the promised time—an ap- 
pointment not kept—a commission deferred ! 
Note for yourselves, and think on these things. 

(To be continued.) 

asain 

For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE FREEDMEN OF STEVENSON, ALABAMA. 


Are the Freedmen grateful? Are they in- 
dustrious? Do they desire to Jearn, and are 
they readily instructed? Do they kindly re- 
ceive, remember and faithfully put in practice 
good advice? Are they disposed and anxious 
to make a proper use of the freedom they are 
blessed with? Do they desire to support them- 
selves, independent of any charitable aid? 

1 left my home in New Brighton, Beaver 
Co., Pa., on the lst of Tenth month, 1864, 
and weut to Nashville, Tenn., under the aus- 
pices of the Pennsylvania Freedmen’s Relief 
Association of Philadelphia, for the purpose of 
doing what little I could toward elevating and 
improving the condition of the freed-people. I 
was fully aware that [ should have to endure 
mapy privations, suffer many inconveniences of 
various kinds, and be exposed to dangers from 
different sources; but I clearly felt it to be my 
duty to engage in this very unpopular work in 
that Jand of strangers, and I therefore embarked 
in it, confidently trusting in receiving the sup- 
port and protection of “Him who doeth all 
things well.” After spending a few days in 
Nashville, and takivg the place of an invalid 
female teacher of freedmen in Murfreesboro, 
for a few weeks, the little town of Stevenson, 
Jackson Co., Alabama, was pointed out to me 
by the worthy Superintendent of Schools, Wm. 
k. Mitchell, as the point in which I could ac- 
complish most for the benefit of the freedmen. 
‘the U.S. officers at Stevenson granted us the 
use of an old log building during the winter; 
but as it could not be repaired for school pur- 
poses for some time, and as I found the white 
population were in a most wretched condition 
both meutally and physically, needing instruc- 
tion quite as much as the colored race, I started 
a school for them in a private house, with the 
understanding that none of them should be ex- 
cluded for want of means to pay for their 
schooling, or to purchase school-books, I told 
both parents and children that it was only a 


temporary arrangement, to be discontinued as 
soon as the school-house for the colored people 
was fitted up. 1 had about twenty five pupils 
of various sizes, the greater part of whom were 
the most ignorant, stupid, indolent creatures 
I had ever met with in any locality. The home 
training of these white pupils was so very de- 
fective, that I felt as though they were more to 
be pitied than censured. There were young 
men and women from eighteen to twenty-five 
years of age attending my school whose ideas 
of geography were so limited that they believed 
the State of Alabama comprised the whole 
world; that this little town of Stevenson was 
the Capital ; and that Pennsylvania, New York, 
Ohio, &c., where the Yankees came from, were 
either villages or counties, away off somewhere 
in the northern part of this great State. One 
of the parents (a middle-aged man) met me in 
the street one day, and questioned me very 
closely as to my being a “ rail Yankee,” because 
I talked and acted “ jist” like other folks. 

In a few weeks the colored people had re- 
paired their school-house; and 1 informed my 
white pupils that I was willing to divide my 
time between the two schools, teaching one ses- 
sion per day in each house. ‘Ihe pupils freely 
united with this suggestion, and appeared quite 
anxious to have me continue the school; but 
their ignorant and prejudiced parents strongly 
opposed the arrangement, and boldly declared 
that they would rather their children should 
remain ignorant as long as they lived than to 
be instructed by a “ Nigger Teacher.” Some | 
of the children tried in vain to reconcile their 
parents, by telling them that the two schools 
would be entirely disconnected, being located 
in different parts of the town, and that they 
would not even see the “ niggers;” but they 
pretended to think the teacher would become so 
greatly contaminated in some way as to render 
it disgraceful for their children to have any 
intercourse with him. Of course the school 
was discontinued, and I devoted my time ex- 
clusively for the benefit of the colored race. I 
soon had a school composed of two hundred and 
twenty-five pupils, of both sexes and of various 
ages, from very small children up to old gray- 
headed men and women. Most of them evi- 
dently esteemed it a great privilege to be per- 
mitted to attend school upon any terms; and 
they appreciated it as a special divine blessing 
that God had put it into the hearts of nume- 
rous kind friends throughout the Northern 
States to send teachers down here to educate 
the colored people gratuitously. 

I taught school last winter without any as- 
sistance ; and during that time, as well as since, 
I have had almost daily evidences of the sin- 
cere gratitude of these people for favors re- 
ceived by them. I have often attended their 
religious meetings, and heard the most earnest 
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appeals offered to the Throne of Grace, on my 
own account, (as their teacher,) and on behalf 
of their kind Northern friends, including the 
officers of the General Government; this oc- 
curred when the speakers were not aware that 
any white person was present. Toward spring, 
the Government officers here notified me that 
they would have to use the school-house for 
Government purposes in a few days. The no- 
tice being very short, I supposed the school 
would necessarily be discontinued for a while, 
as there was no vacant house in the town, and 
lumber could not be had to erect one. I called 
the colored people together in the evening, and 
stated the case to them, telling them it would 
be desirable to divide the school into two parts, 
if suitable rooms could be procured. Early the 
next morning | sawa large number of men, 
women and children, upon the mountain side, 
with axes, hatchets, Xc., busily engaged in cut- 
ting down trees and splitting lo_s into scant- 
ling, joist, boards and shingles, for the various 
parts of a house; and before the time expired, 
these so-called lazy, idle people, had two school- 
houses erected and ready for use. I then di- 
vided the school. A male teacher, who came 
down to assist me, occupied one of the build- 
ings, with the primary department; and I used 
the other for the more advanced classes. We 
continued the two schools quite successfully 
until the Ist of Seventh month, when we had 
a vacation of two months Previous to my 
leaving here, the parents of the smaller chil- 
dren met together, and solicited me to select 
two of the more advanced pupils, to carry on 
the primary schools during my absence. Wm. 
F. Mitchell cocsented to employ them on be- 
half of the Association, and they carried on the 
school very creditably. One of these two 
young women taught the primary school until 
a few weeks since, when a young woman from 
Indiana took her plece. There are now about 
ninety scholars in the primary school, and I 
have seventy in mine. Many of my last winter 
pupils have removed—some permanently, others 
temporarily—to work in the country, so as to 
earn something to enable them to attend school 
during the coming winter. Many whole fami- 
lies leased pieces of land several miles from 
town for one-half of the crops, and they expect 
to return here and attend school as soon as they 
get all the products gathered in and divided. 
Several of the colored men ere now engaged in 
carpentering, blacksmithing, store-keeping, and 
various other kinds of business, whilst many 
of the women wash and cvok for the soldiers 
stationed here, and general housework for the 
citizens; so that the mass of them are making 
strenuous efforts to support themselves and 
families honorably, without aid either from the 
Government or other sources. But there are 
many destitute widows and orphans, also sick 


and aged ones, some of whom cannot get suit- 
able work, and others are unable to labor; so 
that many of them have needed, and doubtless 
will continue to need, considerable assistance 
during the coming winter. A number of my 
pupils work morning, noon and evening, so as 
to get enough to eat while they are attending 
school. Early one morning, as I was taking a 
walk, I saw one of them (a middle.aged colored 
woman) hard at work at the wash-tub, and at 
the same time studying her lesson from a book 
which she had fixed in a little frame attached 
to her wash tub. 

The colored girl who was engaged in teach- 
ing came to my school-room every day after 
school, and recited her lessons to me, lest she 
might get behind her class. Neither she nor 
I would scarcely have time to eat dinner before 
afternoon school-time. I have often thought, 
as I saw that young woman coming from her 
echool-house to mine after each session, with 
book and slate in hand, how few white women 
there are, either North or South, who, after the 
tedious labors of teaching, would be willing to 
spend noon time and evening in studying and 
reciting their own lessons. 

Although my best scholars have left since 
last winter, yet I have still a number of inte- 
resting pupils who are auxious to attend school 
regularly, until they become qualified for 
teaching. I now have two classes, each in the 
lst, 2d, 3d and 4th Readers, all of whom I hear 
read and spell every forenoon. In the after- 
noon I have all the pupils to write, and a por- 
tion of them to study mental and practical 
arithmetic, geography and primary physiology. 
They are generally rather deficient in caleu- 
lation, but they decidedly surpass the mass of 
white children in studies which require the 
exercise of the imitative faculty, such as read- 
ing, writing and drawiog. I can uvhesitatingly 
say, upon my own observation, and from in- 
formation gathered frum varivus sources, that 
these greatly abused and neylected colored 
people of Alabama are at this time more honest, 
reliable, industrious, virtuous and moral, as a 
class, than the “ poor whites,” by whom they 
are surrounded. Both the higher and lower 
classes of the white population appear to greatly 
envy them on account of the progress they are 
making, moraily, intellectually and pecuniarily. 
This progress is being made in the face of 
strong and varied opposition upon every side, 
such as would seem sufficient to discourage 
almost any people. W. W. 

nseienentiiannssitn 


I'TEMS. 

In the new Committee on Mines and Mining of the 
House of Representatives, the gold interests of the 
Pacific, the silver of Nevada, the lead of the North- 
west, the copper of Michigan, the coal of Pennsyl- 
vania, and the iron of Missouri, are all represented. 


In answer to the resolution of the House of Rep- 
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resentatives calling for all information the Govern- 
ment may have in relation to the decree of Maximil- 
lian establishing peonage in Mexico, Secretary Sew- 
ard replies that he sent a copy of the decree to At- 
torney General Speed for his opinion. That officer 
denounces the decree, saying that it is, to all in- 


. tents, a system of slavery. On the 10th of 11th month 


Secretary Seward wrote to our minister in France to 
inform the Emperor that our Government protests 
against the said action of Maximilian, to which pro- 
test no answer has as yet been received. 


CoxGress.—In the Senate resolutions were intro- 
duced to provide for the expenditure of half a mil- 
lion of dollars to improve the condition of destitute 
Indians in the Southwest; and to grant land for the 
benefit of schools in the District of Columbia. A 
bill to provide for the payment of $25,000 to the 
family of President Lincoln was passed. A bill to 
regulate the elective franchise in the District of 
Columbia was favorably reported, but no action was 
taken. Petitions from colored citizens in Tennessee 
and also in South Carolina were received, asking for 
the recognition of their civil and political rights, and 
varigus petitions and bills were presented to secure 
the freedom of all without distinction of color. 


Hovse.—Among the bills introduced was one re- 
pealing all laws pending for fixed bounties ; one to 
provide for the consolidation of the Indian tribes ; 
one amending certain sections of the national bank- 
ing law. The Committee on the District of Columbia 
was instructed to inquire into the expediency of 
having a delegate to Congress elected tor the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, with the same privileges and 
powers accorded to delegates from the Territories. 

Among the resolutiozs introduced and appropri- 
ately referred were, one instructing the Committee 
on Freedmen to inquire into the expediency of some 
additional legislation securing to the freedmen and 
colored citizens of the lately rebellious States the 
political and civ:] rights of other citizens, one and in- 
structing the Naval Committee to inquire into the 
expediency of establishing a navy yard on the Missis- 
sippi. 

The Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads is 
instructed to inquire into the espediency of estab- 
lishing a national system of telegraphing, by which 
all telegrams shall be forwarded auder a similar sys- 
tem to our present postal service, within the exclu- 
sive jurisdiction of the Post Office Department. 

The joint resolution of the Senate authorizing the 
President of the United States to divert certain funds 
heretofore appropriated for the immediate subsis- 
tence of destitute Indian tribes, was passed. 


THE FREEDMEN. 


There are in New Orleans eight colored schools, 
conducted upon the best Boston model. The Object 
system of teaching, and the outline map: are both 
used in theinstruction. All the colored children in the 
city, except about two hundred, are in the schools, 
In Louisiana there are two hundred and thiry 
schools, containing sixteen thousand pupils. The 
colored people of this State are taxed upon an as- 
sessment of $16,000,000 for school purposes, and the 
last year that paid $37,000 of this tax, one-sixth of the 
amount levied, all of which goes to support white 
schools, and yet they have petitioned the authori. 
ties to tax them again for their own children. Gov. 
Wells promises to use his influence to have $37,000, 
paid by them last year, set apart for their own use. 
The total taxable property of the city of New Orleans 
is about one hundred and four millions of dollars, 
fifteen millions of which is held by the colored peo- 
ple. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

The Treasurer of “ Friends’ Association for 
the Aid and Elevation of the Freedmen” has 
received the following amounts during the past 
week : 

City contributions....................06+. $423 00 
From Friends and others of Newtown, 

DONE Otc cccicesiscciscrcccscsicse «EROS 
From a Friend of Fallston, Md....... 20 00 

“ Friends of Kennett Mo. Meeting 147 80 


“ New Garden........... 4575 
se - Hockessin P. Meeting 81 25 
~ - Buckingham Mo. “ 32 00 


Di avicctncctbatecacaieniecns 5 00 
“ Friends of Warminster.......... 33 00 
” ” PUES. ossisiesvones 5 00 


$824 80 
M. SaunpDERs, Treasurer, 
No. 34 N. Fourth St. 
12th mo. 23, 1865. 














\ ALL PAPER! WALL PAPER! Reduced to 12}, 18 and 20 
cents. Gold and Glazed Paper Hangings reduced. Linen 
Window Shades and Fixtures, of neat designs and all sizes. 
My prices are moderate. Work done in Country. Call at 
E. 8. JOHNsTON’s 
Union Square Depot, 
No. 1033 Spring Garden St. below 11th, Phila. 
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ISCIPLINE OF PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING.—A 
New Edition, with Amendments up to the present time. 
trice 75 cts. T. E. CHAPMAN, 
9.e0 5 S. Fifth St. 


PHE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF 
PHILADELPHIA.—Incorporated by the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, 3d mo. 22, 1865, Insures lives, allows interest on deposits, 
and grants annuities. Capital, $150,000. 
Directors—Samuel R. Shipley, Jeremiah Hacker, 
Joshua H. Morris, Kichard Wvod, 
Riehard Cadbury, Lenry Haines, 
T. Wistar Brown, Wm. C. Longstreth. 
Charles F. Coffin. 
ROwLAND Parry, Actuary. Samvuet K. Surpiey, President. 
Temporary Office—No. 247 South Third St:eet, Basement. 
ROBERT KE. EVANS, No. 212 CHUKCH Si REET, (late Church 
Aliey,) directly under the office of the “State Bank of Cam- 
den,” I8 AUTHORIZED To RECKLVE APPLICATIONS for insurance in 
the above Company. 826 6m 110 aw 





ELLEVUE FEMALE INSTITUTE—A _ HoaRpING-ScHooL 
ror Gikis, The Fall and Winter Term of this healtbtully 
and beautifully located Institution, will commence 10th mo. 2d, 
1865, and continue in session twenty-eight weeks. 
For details see Circular, to obtain which, address the Principals, 
Attleboro’ P. 0., Bucks county, Pa. 
Israel. J. GRAHAME, 


85 tf.axnaw. JANE P. GRAHAME, } Principals. 


\ ACKENZIE'S GREAT 10,000 FAMILY KECEIPT BOOK, 
now ready. Send for circulars. AGENTS WANTED. Liberal 
discount made. 
T. ELLWOOD ZELL, 
4t. lwla Nos. 17 and 19 South Sixth st., Phila. 


a M. SHEDS, HATTER, 41 N. 2d St. Always on hand, 
and made to order, a large assortmeat of Friends’ Hats; as 


he mak ssa specialty of that part of the Hatting Business. 
8. 25. 491. 3.7.66. wWex F. 








\KUMA. & SHAW, Hardware Dealers, No. 835 (Kight Thirty 
Five) Market Street, below Ninth, invite an examunation of 
their stock of House keeping and Building Hardware, Tools and 
Cutlery. Its variety will be constantly increased by the addition 
of new and improved articles. Clothes wringers, of several pat- 
terns, for sale. Printed Catalogues of our Gvods, combined with 
many useful recipes, and other information, furnished on appli- 
cation. 3. 25, 6Ut. omv.nz Pa, Fre. 


M. HEACOCK, General] Furnishing Undertaker, No. 18 North 
Ninth Street.—A general assurtment of ready-made Coffins, 
and every requisite for Funerals furnished. 
Being entrusted with the oversight of “Fair Hill” Burial 
Ground,—Fuuerals, and all other business connected with the 
ground, will be promptly attended to. 311. ly. wasmp. 


gs ee —— oo 


